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American Company was dissatisfied with the treaty, and President Monroe held it as a victory for American diplomacy. The treaty, in fact, meant the abandonment by Russia of her policy of expansion in America.
AN APPRAISAL
The net balance of the diplomatic wizardry and the many wars of Alexander the Blessed, as the tsar was called after 1814, eludes precise evaluation. Finland, Bessarabia, and vast territories in Poland and in the Caucasus were added to the already boundless expanses of the sparsely populated empire. It cannot be repeated too often, however, that territorial aggrandizement is always costly and that it is not an unmixed blessing. Poland and Finland remained for over a century hostile elements in the body of Russian politics, and their subjugation by Russia proved but a stage in their long martyrdom, the end of which is not yet in sight. The War of 1812, known as the "patriotic war/' has assumed in national and literary tradition a place grossly out of proportion to its true significance. It is too often overlooked (perhaps because Tolstoy's War and Peace is an admirable as well as a very long novel) that the Napoleonic invasion lasted less than six months and the retreat of the Grand Army barely seven weeks, and that it was preceded and followed by more protracted and devastating Russian invasions of a score of European countries. The Holy Alliance never reached the status of the "universal union" of Alexander's dreams, and its influence in world affairs was largely negative. Castlereagh remarked once that "the tsar is half a madman/' and it is possible that Alexander was not absent from Jefferson's mind when he wrote, on June 11, 1823, N.S.: "I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never to take active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political interests are entirely different from ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance of power, their complicated alliances, their forms and principles of government, are foreign to us. They are nations of eternal war. All their energies are expanded in the destruction of labor, property, and lives of their people." No sovereign or statesman has ever wished for peace more ardently and sincerely than did Alexander, yet Jefferson's sad reflections fully apply to Russia under the rule of that monarch.